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OUE  OLD  BUUIAL  GEOUNDS. 


To  ONE  who  remembers  the  condition  of  our  ruTneipal 
burial-ground,  ten,  or  even  five  years  since,  it  cannot  but 
be  a  source  of  pleasant  reflection  to  observe  hov/  gretit 
a  change  has  been  wrought  in  it  in  so  short  a  time.  The 
spot  once  so  dreary  and  desc>late,  and  in  which,  neglect 
and  decay  held  undisputed  dominion,  has  become  the 
ol)ject  of  the  fostering  care  of  the  whole  village.  Nature 
and  art  are  made  to  vie  with  each  other  in  adding  new 
beauty  to  the  place,  which  was,  till  recently,  never  vis- 
ited except  by  the  mournfnl  procession  following  some 
ncAV  tenant  to  the  grave,  or  — in  melancholy  contrast  — 
a  troop  of  reckless  schoobboys  who  found  it  a  conve- 
nient play-ground. 

It  was  a  cow-]iasture  in.  my  yotmger  days.  The  boys 
from  the  neighboring  scliool  fought  over  again  with 
snow-bahs,  in  the  old  fort,  the  Indian  battles,  and  played 
push-pin  upon  tlie  Hat  tomb-stones.  The  merry  laugh 
aud  joyous  shout  echoed  among  the  tomos  in  the  pleas- 
ant stimmer  evenings ;  and  tiie  earth  gave  back  a  hol- 
low sound  to  the  liglit  and  rapid  tread  of  gay  and 
thoughtless  youth  as  they  ran,  in  their  games,  over  tlie 
gra.ves  of  past  generations.  Heaps  of  broken  coffins  lay 
under  the  cUlapidated  fences,  and  mingled  with  tliem 
wei'o  fragments  of  slirouds  and  grave-clothes,  and.  de- 
ca  yuig  bones.  There  wercr  no  associations  of  awe,  none 
e\  t'n  of  solemnity,  connected  witli  the  p]:!ce;  aiK.I  the  -J 
reverence  for  the  dead,  wljich  seems  to  be  almost  an 
instinct  of  humanitv,  was  witli  us  so  far  Ibrgotte]!,  tliat 
'r  hnal  resting-i)iace  received  but  little  care  and  less 

n-r  .(.'Ct. 

;  iie  alisencc  oT  a,  super-'^  iiious  dread  ot  (dmrch-vards 
is    Mt  a  su])ject  of  r(^gre1.    But  it  is  wr!l  to  ci.iiti^,  :ite 
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and  indulge  the  natural  feeling  of  solemnity  and  self- 
abasement  that  creeps  over  us  when  we  stand  upon 
the  little  mounds  covering  the  heaps  of  dust  tliat  once 
were  living  men  and  women,  clothed  in  strength  and 
beauty,  loved  as  brothers  or  sisters,  or  filling  the  tender 
ofiices  of  parents;  actuated  by  selfish  or  generous  senti- 
ments ;  struggling  with  poverty,  or  "bearing  blushing 
honors  thick  upon  them  ;"  harassed  witli  little  evils,  or 
striving  hopelessly  with  many  sorrows.  Tlie  mortal  ten- 
ements of  immortal  spirits  have  returned  here  to  their 
original  elements  ;  the  great  and  honored,  the  obscure 
and  despised,  here,  at  least,  are  eqiuil,  and  Jiave  yi^.'Ided 
the  same  implicit  obedience  to  the  law — dust  thou  art, 
and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  It  is  a  fitting  place 
then  to  reflect  upon  the  littleness  of  our  ambition  ;  our 
petty  strifes  for  Avealth  and  power;  our  sordid  cares  and 
vain  pursuits ;  ho  v/ trifling  are  our  lives;  how  fleeting 
life  itself. 

We  must,  like  all  nature,  subrrnt  to  thot  change  which 
men  call  deatli :  why  childislfly  grieve  IVir  that  which  is 
inevitable  ?  Believing  that  it  is  the  body  only  which  per- 
isheth,  and  that  those  have  gone  before  us  have  found  a 
happier  home ;  why  should  we  drop  a  single  tear  upon 
the  lifeless  remains  where  decay  has  already  begun  its 
work?  But  when  there  lies  before  us  tlie  form  of  one 
whom  we  have  loved  and  cherished,  one  in  whose  being 
our  own  seemed  merged,  and  feel  that  the  beating  of 
that  heart  is  stilled,  that  tlie  moving  power  of  that  beau- 
tiful mechanism  has  departed  ;  that  here  only  is  a  mass  of 
lifeless  clay;  that  the  intellect  and  affections  that  gave  to 
it  a  beauty  alcove  all  else  of  earth  animate  it  no  longer  ; 
we  shrink  and  tremble  at  the  mysterious  presence  of  Al- 
mighty power;  we  rememljer  the  loved  looks  and  lones 
of  the  living  ;  that  in  joy  and  in  sorrow  he  has  been  one 
with  us ;  that  the  kindliest  feelings  of  the  heart,  the  no- 
blest thought,  the  self-denying  actions,  liave  been,  for 
long  years,  lavished  upon  us;  that  noAv,  the  material 
bond  that  bound  us  togeth-er  is  broken  ;  that  the  dark  and 
heavy  earth  shall  cover  him  from  our  siglfl  for  ever;  and 
our  stoicism  and  cold  philosopli^^  give  way  before  the 
strong  instincts  of  our  nature,  and  we  cry  like  David 
ov.'.r  tlie  body  of  his  child,  Would  to  God  tliat  I  had 
di  d  for  tliee  I 

i  feeling  of  res])ect  and  reverence  for  the  dead  is  as 
nil  rural  as  a  love  for  the  living:  in  all  ages  and  countries 


their  obsequies  liave  been  attended  witli  some  peculiar 
rites,  and  a  regard  establislied  by  custom,  but  arising  from 
the  deepest  and  purest  feelings  of  the  heart,  has  been 
paid  to  the  place  of  their  interment.    The  most  stupen- 
dous works  of  ancient  art  are  tli ought  by  many  to  have 
been  erected  solely  as  mausoleums.    The  Greeks  and 
Komans  paid  the  last  honors,  or  the  last  trilnite  of  affec- 
tion to  their  friends  or  relatives,  Avith  ceremonies  intri- 
cate, and  puerile  they  may  seem  to  us,  bat  which  had 
nevertheless  a  dee])  and  solemn  meaning,  as  they  origi- 
nated in  the  peculiar,  and  in  many  of  its  characteristics, 
the  beautiful  mytliology  of  the  age.   They  lavished  their 
wealth  and  their  arts  apon  the  tombs  oi'  tlie  dead,  or  the 
urns  that  contahied  their  ashes  ;  and  the  latter  })eople 
deemed  a  century's  wandering  upon  tlie  banks  of  the 
river  Styx  to  be  the  lot  of  him  for  whom  no  pious  liand 
performed  the  last  duty  that  man  requires  of  his  brother 
man.     The  Aborigines  of  North  America  l)uried  with 
their  friends,  provisions  and  equipments  for  their  support 
in  the  long  journey  to  the  happy  huntnjg  groiuids  ;  and 
tliey  sometimes  placed  the  living  infant  upon  the  bosom 
of  its  dead  mother,  esteumuig  it  unua rural  to  sc]Ki]'ate 
the  helpless  bemg  from  its  kindest  protector  ;  and  wish- 
ing perhaps  to  solace  lier  by  the  com]  'anionship  of  her 
child.    The  Chinese  burn  nightly  little  tapers  before  the 
images  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  graves  of  their  friends, 
as  memorials  of  respect,  and  scatter  over  the  latter,  bits 
of  gilt  and  silvered  papers,  as  emblem.s  of  gratefnl  offer- 
ings to  the  departed  spirits.   So  in  every  stage  of  human 
society  do  we  fmd  the  same  proof  existing  that  the  rev- 
erence for  the  dead,  and  the  consequent  sanctity  that  in- 
vests their  burial  place,  is  not  dependent  solely  on  any 
conventional  customs,  Ijut  is  deep-seated  in  the  njatme  of 
man.   Men  have  always  felt  the  difhculty  of  considering 
abstractly  the  spirit,  the  attributes,  tlie  character  of  the 
dead,  apart  from  the  body  that  served,  for  a  time,  to 
dimly  shadow  them.  ,  And  though  callhig  ourselves  a 
chnistian  and  civilized  people,  ])Ossessing  what  is  believ- 
ed to  be  the  revealed  word  of  God,  and  knowing  that 
tlie  spirit  is  immortal;  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that 
we  shall  differ  from  the  savage  and  tlie  heathen  in  the 
;  npulsive  outbreak  of  natural  feeling  that  would  lead  us 
i  >  ]ialk>w  the  spot  whorc^  re  sts  (lie  cold  unconscious  dvist 
('  a  parent  or  a  child,  a  brother  or  a  sister.    When  m- 
leed  we  have  arrLved  at  that  state  of  perfection  to  which 
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the  teacliings  of  Jesus  moy  cany  us,  we  may  loolc  upon 
the  body  only  as  the  se])L"il.ehve  ol'  tlie  spirit,  and  jMrixet 
tlie  mortal  tluit  lias  pat  on.  iiamortality ;  hui  lid  th;it  time 
comes,  \vc  must  and  shall  \)C  u'overncd  by  this  toiichini?; 
proof  of  human  Iradty.  It  is  lilting  then  that  every- 
thing revolting  to  the  senses  should  be  removed  from  our 
grave-yards ;  that  they  should  be  divested  as  far  as  may 
be  of  all  associations  that  would  tend  to  render  the 
thought  of  death  unpleasant,  and  force  us  to  forget  the 
lesson  that  it  teaches.  A  solemn  serenity  should  reign 
over  the  place;  a  sootlnng  iniluence  should  hover  nljout 
it,  to  still  the  vain  ambition  and  turbulent  passions  of  the 
living  man. 

It  has  been  deenu;d  sufhcicait,  in  years  tliat  liave  ])ast, 
to  give  to  tlie  dead  a  decent  burial,  and  raising  a  stone 
to  mark  the  spot  where  they  he,  to  knive  the  im.nirina- 
tion  to  dwell  upon  it  as  a  gTcat  charneidiouse,  in  wliich 
there  could  be  nothing  that  might  ap[)eal  to  our  better 
nature,  to  our  love  of  beauty,  to  oiu*  synipathies;  Avhere 
all  were  destined 

"  To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  aiid  to  rot.'' 

But  new  feelings  and  sentiments  have  tn.ken  the  place 
of  our  former  coldiress  and  indificrence.  We  no  longer 
shun  the  church-yard  as  a  place  of  gloom,  but  seek  it 
rather  as  a  spot  sacred  indeed  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
parted, to  wliose  manes  Ave  would  oifer  as  incense  the 
perfume  of  flowers,  and  the  uiusic  of  the  waving  trees.  In 
many  places  iu  New  Englaiic!,  s]_)ots  are  selected  for  bu- 
rial-grounds with  an  especial  reference  to  their  natural 
beauty,  and  no  ellbrts  are  spared  to  [idd  to  it  by  the  em- 
bellishmeuts  of  art.  It  is  true  that  in  cities  atteution  has 
long  been  l^estowed  in  ornamenting  grounds  already  in 
use,  so  far  as  it  could  be  in  the  contracted  sj)ace  tlie  living 
could  spare,  Init  in  the  counlry  they  have  I)een  lei't  in  a 
•state  of  sad  neglect;  and  as  their  nearness  to  the  cliurch, 
a!nd  the  cheapness  of  tlie  land,  (consequent  from  its  bar- 
renuess,)  seem  to  ha^x.  beieii  the  only  t^oints  considered 
ill  their  location,  they  are  often  entirely  incapable  of  im- 
provement. Where  that  has  been  the  case,  new  grouiids 
have  been  chosen.  We  too  might  have  found  many 
places  of  great  natural  beauty,  that,  Avith  little  ex})ense, 
mi^dit  have  been  made  larunore  attractive  than  our  pres- 
en  yard,  but  at  a  sacrifice,  to  a  ntitive  of  Ilingham,  of 
m;  ly  associations  connected  with  tlie  past. 
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The  beriutit'al  nrul  extensive  prospect  the  hill  coin- 
ina.nds  is  its  only  natural  advantage.  But  the  want  uC  all 
others  serves  to  render  tlu'  more  conspicuous  ihe  great 
cliange  that  has  been  bronglit  al)ont  Ivy  the  taste  and 
untiring  diligence  of  the  ^rfntleuien  avIio  compose  tJie 
committee  ;  wlio  liave  liad  lu  contend  "witl].  c>l')arren  soil, 
to  create  out  of  disorder,  order  and  l)eauty,  where  all  had 
been  left  to  chance  and  neiiiect.  And  tlie  interest  the 
community  have  taken  in  tlieir  labors,  is  evident  from 
tlic  improvements  made  at  the  expense  of  incUviduals. 
Instead  of  dilapidated  fences,  hedge-rows  and  neat  rvick" 
ets  enclose  the  grovmd.  .Roads  and  winding-] )aths  are 
laid  out  in  every  dij'ection.  Old  tombs  are  re]:)airing  and 
repaired.  Marble  and  granite  monumciits  are  erected ; 
and  conspicuous  above  tiiem  all,  rises  the  simple  and 
appropriate  shaft  to  the  memory  of  the  hrst  settlers  of 
the  town.  Trees  are  planted  shigly  and  in  rows,  that  in 
time  the  now  bleak  and  Ijarren  iiill  may]jer*ome  a  pleas- 
ant grove;  and  (lovv^ers  are  blooniing  up'on  the  graves  of 
parents  and  of  cliildren.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  is 
rliaiiged.  The  young,  \A\o  iiww  luwc  no  p;uMaiu-ho]y  ;is- 
soriaiionswdh  tlio  Sj^ot,  resj )^'i*t  now  bot li  it  and  tl.ie  tecl- 
ings  of  others  too  mneli  to  iniinlge  there  in  boyisli.  games 
or  boisterous  gayety ;  while  for  those,  to  whom  every 
11'^ w  visit  is  but  a  renewal  of  grief,  there  is  nothing  on 
the  hill  itself  that  may  not  be  suggestive  rather  of  die er- 
fid  thonght,  than  of  the  discordant  relf  ections  wdiich  in  its 
former  condition  almost  necessarily  occurred  to  all. 

()iir  toAvn  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state;  and  al- 
thougli  few  records  remain  of  the  character  of  its  first 
settlers,  we  krov/  tliat  they  were  driven  by  the  same 
persecutions  from  their  native  land,  and  encountered 
similar  perils  and  hardships  Avith  the  otlier  pilgrims  to 
this  "  wilderness  of  straits."  It  is  well  for  us  to  cherish 
tlieir  memory,  and  to  reverence  the  "})laces  that  know 
\hcm  no  more."  Tliey  and  their  children  built,  in  less 
th.an  half  a  century  from  tlieir  arrival,  tire  second  clrurcli, 
which,  still  stands,  and  I  trti st  will  stand  so  long  as  Time 
will,  spare  it ;  and  some  of  tliose  who  first  worship piul 
tlicre,  rest  in  its  shadow.  The  history  of  the  cliurcli  is 
familiar  to  every  one.  A  slight  sketch  of  some  of  tlie  ob- 
ie<  of  interest  connectetl  ^vith  the  Past  in.  the  clmrch- 
ya   h  may  no1  p(n-haps  \)c  (!<  mncd  unwoyiiry  of  ])eriis:il. 

V()  Icai-u  fi'om  IIol)art\s  Diary,  that  tlie  first  mecling 
Av  .  ^  heli.L  in  tlic  new  nu'eting-housc  iu  January,  ]  [')':■:!. 
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Altliougli  the  old  house  was  taken  down  about  that  time, 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  people  changed 
their  burial-ground  at  the  same  time  they  did  their  place 
of  worship.  U[ion  the  oldest  stone  in  the  yard  we  now 
use  is  the  following  inscrijjtion : 

Here  lyes  buried 
body  of  Capt.  Joliri 
Thaxter,  nged  61  years, 
died  y'  14th,  1G&G-7. 

But  this  stone  no  doubt  came  from  the  old  burial-ground, 
and  was  used,  there  as  a  head-stone.  Mr.  Caleb  Bates 
found  it  some  years  since  under  a  corn-ljarn  upon  the 
])remises  of  the  late  IMr.  Jainis  Leavitt ;  the  late  ]Mr. 
Henry  Tliaxter  liad  it  removed  to  the  top  of  the  Thaxter 
tomb,  which  was  Imilt  by  Samuel,  the  sou  of  this  Capt. 
John,  in  1732.  It  there  remained  till  (juite  recently, 
wdien  Mr.  A.  W.  Thaxter  had  it  inserted  iu.  a  free-stone 
slab,  and  recrected  u]^>on  his  own  lot.  It  is  now  }jlaced 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  accident ;  the  only  one  of 
the  old  monumenis  from  th<"  lirst  clmrch-yard  that  is  so. 

Ilobarf  s  Diiny  says  :  IMarcli  1-1,  IG^l ,  Capt.  Jolm 
Tliaxter  died  suddenly  in  his  barn."  He  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Thaxter,  to  whom  land  was  granted  in  1G38, 
and  was  nine  years  old  when  the  town  was  settled. 

There  was  till  recently  another  stone,  a  lieavy  slab,  in 
this  yard,  that  occupied  ])roi)ably  a  conspicuous  pLice  in 
the  old  one.  It  was  taken  tlience  many  years  ago  by 
the  late  Mr.  Elislia  Ciishir^g  to  the  Plain,  to  be  placed 
upon  a.  tomb  there,  but  for  sortie  reason  was  not  used  for 
tliat  purpose.  It  was  afterwaj'd  given  l)y  some  utlier 
member  of  the  Cashing  famdy  to  tlie  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Andrews,  on  whose  tomb  it  lias  since  remained,  until 
recently  removed  to  make  room  for  the  erection  of  a 
marble  monument.  It  is  now  a  hearth-stone  in  the 
Hingham  Dye-house,  having  been  purchased  by  the 
T>roprietors  of  that  estaljlishment  for  that  purpose.  The 
ius'/ription  upon  it  is  nearly  illegible  ;  and  in  its  present 
si  1  nation  nothing  can  be  made  out  but  the  name  and  date. 

Engraven  upon  this  tablet  were  the  names  ol'  Daniel 
Gushing  and  Lidiah  his  wife.  They  came  to  tliis  coun- 
try in  1638,  in  the  same  sliip,  the  shipp  called  tlie 
Di.:gentof  Ipswicli,")  and  ^v'ere  married  in  IGIt.  Her 
m;  Acii  naiju'  \\'a,s  Gilmaii.  Mr.  Cahdj  Bates  tells  me 
th;  .  in  his  younger  days,  he  has  heard  repeated  an  epa- 


taph  that  was  also  inscribed  upon  the  stone,  but  is  now 
obHterated.  Pie  only  remenil)ers  that  the  first  two  lines 
were  in  reference  to  their  coming  togetlicr  to  this  land," 
and  here  they  "joined  liand  in  hand;'  It  ended,  per- 
haps, with  the  pious  anticipation  of  spending  an  eternity 
together. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  remains  of  Matthew  Cn sir- 
ing and  his  wife  Nazeroth  rested  under  this  stone  also. 
But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Justice 
Gushing,  who  died  in  1700,  and  his  wife,  wlio  died  in 
1688,  were  buried  beneath  it.  It  is  somcAvhat  surprising, 
that  none  of  their  numerous  descendants  have  preserved 
this  memento  from  destruction. 

A  head-stone  now  in  possession  of  the  widow  of  the 
late  Captain  Laban  Hersey,  is  probably  the  oldest  in 
Hingham,  and  records  the  death  of  one  who  died  only 
thirty-seven  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  town 
in  1635.  It  was  used  many  years  ago  as  a  door-step  at 
the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Siders,  near  the  old 
burial-ground.  Mr.  Thomas  Barnes,  a  descendant  of  him 
whose  death  it  conunemorates,  finding  it  there,  liad  it  re- 
moved to  where  it  now  lies.  Tlie  inscription  u]:*on  it  is 
perfectly  distinct,  excepting  the  day  of  tlje  month,  which 
appears  to  have  been  effaced  by  a  blow.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows :  . 

Thomas  Barnes 
aged  70  years 
dyed  (29th)  day  of 
November,  1072. 

He  vv^as  the  ancestor  of  ;dl  among  us  who  bear  his  name 
Land  was  granted  to  liim  in  1637.  Ought  not  a  con- 
S])icuous  place  to  he  oiven  to  this  monument  in  our  Cem- 
etery ? 

There  is  no  stone  or  monument  in  the  yard  to  the 
memory  of  any  one  individual  of  the  first  settlers,  ex- 
cepting that  generally  knov/n.  as  tlie    T\Iinisters'  tomb," 
in  which  are  the  remains  of  tlie  lie  v.  Peter  Ilobart,  who 
was  no  doubt  originally  interred  in  tlie  old  clmrch-yard 
J)r.  Gay  built  this  toml),  (now  belonging  to  his  descen- 
dants here)  probalily  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century; 
and  had  removed  to  it  the  remains  of  Mr.  Hobart,  tiiose 
f  his  successor,  the  Bev.  John  Norton,  and  of  his  son, 
>aptain  John  Norton.    Tlie  inscription  was  placed  ujion 
I  presume,  by  the  direction  of  Colonel  Jotham  Gay,  a 
on  of  tlie  Doctor,  and  not  by  the  Doctor  himself,  as  is 
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iisiialh^  supposed.  It  is  nearly  illcg-il:)]e  ;  perhaps  entire- 
ly so  to  one  rinaccnslonied  to  read  it.    It  is  as  follows  : 

IN    MEMORY    OP  ■  ' 

Rev.  Peter  Hobart,  who  died  January 

20th,  1G79,  in  the  7dth  year  of  his 
age,  and  5'kl  of  his  ministry,  9  years 

of  which  lie  spent  in  Hingluun, 
Great  Britain,  and  '14  in  Hingharrij 
■  .Massachusetts. 

ALSO, 

Rev.  John  Norton,  who  died  October 
3d,  17in,  in  the  CGth  year  of  his  age, 

and  3Sth  of  his  ministry. 
And  Capt.  John  Norton  his  son,  who 
,    ■  died  August  5th.  1721,  in  the -iist 

year  of  liis  age, 

ALSO, 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Gay,  D.  D.  and  Jerasha 
his  wile.    She  died  August  19th,  17S'3^ 
in  the  s.IiIl  year  of  her  age.    He  died 
I^hu■ch  jsth,  17S7,  ill  the  9 1.  St  year  of 
liis  age.  and  G9th  of  his  ministry. 

There  is  a  slight  iiiaceuracy  in  tlie  ntnnher  of  the  years 
of  Mr.  liobarf  s  ministry,  as  it  was  a  lew  days  short  of 
forty-three  years  and  live  months. 

These  three  clergymen  were  successively  Pastors  of 
the  first  church  during  a  period  of  about  a  century  and  a 
half  Mr.  Hobart,  however,  had,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
ministry,  a  colleague,  Mr.  Iloijert  Peck,  avIio  was  or- 
dained clerk"  November  2.^tli,  IGoS.  As  he  remained 
here  but  a  short  })eriod,  and  litrle  is  known  of  him,  it  ma.y 
not  be  considered  irrelevant  to  add,  in  this  connection, 
what  is  said  of  him  by  Cotton  Mather,  in  liis  Alagnalia  : 
This  light;  (Ih'bert  Peck,)  having  been  by  the  perse- 
cuting prelates  put  under  a  bushel,  was,  by  the  good 
Providence  of  Heaven,  fetched  awoy  into  New  England, 
about  1G38,  when  the  good  people  of  our  Hingham  did 
rejoice  in  the  ligiit  for  a  season.  But  withiti  two  or  three 
years  the  invitation  of  his  friends  at  Hingham  in  England 
persuaded  him  to  a  return  unto  them ;  when  l)eing, 
thoi'.gh  a  great  person  Ibr  stature,  yet  a  greater  for  Sjnrit, 
he  was  gretitjy  ser\^ice!i.ble  f<>r  the  good  of  the  church." 

M^^e  find  m'  Iio!)nrfs  Ditiry  that  October  27t]i,  IGIl, 
]Mr  Peck  srviled  for  Engltind."  He  was  here,  then,  two 
ye:   s  tuid  clex'cii  niontlis. 

.  >  Hamel  Cushiug  was  buried  in  the  old  church-yard 
as  ..to  as  1700,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  hill 
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was  not.  used  as  a  ])lacc  of  interment  at  that  time.  We 
liave  no  otlicr  means  of  ascertaining  "wiien  it  was  so 
used  than  the  dates  upon  the  head-stones ;  and  this 
must  be  attended  with  some  'nicertainty,  as  man^^  doubt- 
less were  bmied  and  no  monunient  raised  over  them  to 
mark  the  sj)ot  where  they  Avere  hud.  The  oldest  that  I 
fmd  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Ephraini  ]Marsh,  who 
died  in  January,  1708.  There  are  one  or  two  others 
dated  the  same  year ;  and  with  occasional  intervals  in 
those  immediately  succeeding  the  dates  occur  thencefor- 
ward regularly.  If  this  conjecture  is  correct,  the  burial- 
ground  has  been  such  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
years  ;  and  the  old  church-yard  was  not  deserted  for 
tAventy-six  years  after  the  meeting-house  was  taken  down. 

That  part  of  the  yard  directly  behind  and  nearest  to 
the  meeting-house  was  the  first  used,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  brought  from  England,  of  burying  the  dead 
under  the  walls  of  the  cliurch.  There  may  be  found 
the  oldest  stones,  and  upon  some  of  them  are  the  names, 
now  extinct  among  us,  of  Chubbuck,  Ilawlve,  Bur*k,  and 
Langlee.  Land  was  granted  to  Tliomas  Chubbuck  in- 
IGorj ;  to  Mattliev/  Hawke  in  1038  ;  and  to  James  Buck 
the  same  year.  Tlie  name  of  Langlee  (Langley,  Lang- 
le,  or  Longley)  occurs  a  few  years  later  in  the  records. 
These  stones  were,  no  doubt,  erected  to  some  of  their 
immediate  descendants.  The  ])arents  of  iM'adam  Derl:)y 
were  buried  here.  She  was  of  the  last-mentioned  fam- 
ily;  but  her  remains  were  deposited  in  tiie  Gay  1omb>. 
In  tlie  same  part  of  the  yard  may  be  found  others  of  the 
names  of  the  first  settlers,  of  Avhom  we  have  living  rep- 
resentatives. 

But  we  gain  from  the  town  records  more  certain  infor- 
mation. In  163-5,  five  acres  of  land  \vere  gramted  to 
Thomas  Gill,  on  the  east  side  of '  Batclielor  (now  Main) 
street,  which  probably  included  the  whole  of  the  present 
burial-ground.  By  the  deed  in  the  Ajopendix,"^"  it  seems 
that  this  hill  afterward  belonged  to  Dr.  Hall,  and  was  sold 
l)y  him  to  Joshua  Tucker,  who  conveyed  a  portion  of  it 
to  certain  persons,  to  ])e  used  as  a  burial-ground.  This 
is  tlie  earliest  authentic  inlbrmation  tliat  can  be  had  res- 
pccting  it.  By  the  map  of  tlie  land  annexed  to  the 
deo'  it  seems,  howcA^er,  that  a  certain  portion, — the 
soul  ernmost  comer, —  had  lu'cn  })reviousJy  gi'anted  by 
Dr.    [all  to  several  pin-sons,  m  which  to  bury  their  rela- 
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tions.  In  this  spot  is  found  the  oldest  heod-stone,  that 
of  Ephraim  Marsh,  1708,  before  mentioned. 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  liill  was  the  accustomed 
burial-ground  as  early  as  1718;  but  the  grave-stones  are, 
I  think,  the  more  certain  guide,  which  would  make  it  so 
some  years  earlier.  Indeed,  if  deeds  are  the.  only  testi- 
mony admitted,  the  ground  granted  by  Joshua  Tucker  is 
the  only  burial-ground  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  town 
have  had  till  IS'h.  Thaxter  gave  them  one  ;  and  although 
this  is  in  truth  the  fact,  we  should  not  therefore  decide 
at  what  date  the  remainder  of  the  hill  was  used  as  a  place 
•  of  interment. 

There  is  not,  to  my  knowledge,  any  record  or  tradi- 
tion that  will  fix  the  exact  time  when  the  people  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town  found  it  convenient  to  have  a 
burial-ground  of  their  own ;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  much 
moment,  as  some,  and  perhaps  all  the  bodies  interred  in 
the  first  yard,  were  removed,  many  ye^u''^  since,  to  the 
one  now  used.  The  Ibrmer,  now  occupied  as  a  garden, 
is  a  few  rods  soulii-west  oftlie  latter,  and  is  remcndiered 
by  the  older  people,  who  have  all  their  lives  resided  in 
that  neighborhood,  as  a  dreaded  spot  in  their  child- 
hood, because  an  Indian  was  buried  there ;  one  of  a 
family,  perhaps,  that  lived  a  century  ago,  in  a  wigwam 
near  Bear  swamp. 

The  yard  is  a  small  one,  and  has  little  of  interest  in  it, 
except  to  the  friends  of  those  buried  there.  The  oldest 
stone  is  dated  eighty-nine  years  ago.  I  give  it  verbatim 
for  its  singulo.rity. 

Here  lyes  tlie  body 
of  young-  Samuel 
worn  out  with  study  ■ 
into  dust  it  fell,  who 
did  in  knowledge  and  in 
uirtue  shine  a  learned 
schoo]ar  and  a  good  diuine 
he  departed  this  life 
in  hopGkful  prrospect 
of  a  better  in     21st  of 
May  1752  a?tatis 
XXII.  Samuel  French 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

out  a  better  epitaph  has  been  told  me  by  an  old  lady 
V  ;  o  was  not  l)orn  till  nearly  twenty  years  after  his  deatli. 
^  e  well  remembers  his  room,  which,  with  afFectionate 
c:  e,  was  loug  kept  in  the  coudition  in  which  he  left  it, 
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Sam's  Study;' — He  resided  with  Ins  father,  in  the  only 
twO'Story  liouse  now  standing  on  the  Weymouth,  road 
beyond  Fort  Hill.  Another  okl  person  relates  this  nnec- 
doteofhim.  Too  modest  to  })reach  liis  first  sermon  in 
his  native  town,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  do  so  in  an 
obscure  parish  in  Scituate.  On  returning  in  the  eve- 
ning, he  met  Dr.  Shute,  (then  a  young  man,)  wlio  in- 
quired how  he  had  succeeded  in  liis  duties  of  tlie  day? 
His  reply  was,  "  I  did  not  wait  to  see."  "  Sucli  modesty," 
added  the  narrator,  "  is  not  common  in  our  day." 

The  following  is  also  well  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
"both  for  the  epitaph,  and  because  it  preserves  the  mem- 
ory of  a  worthy  couple,  who  hved  together  as  man  and 
wife  for  more  than  half  a  century  - —  died  within  a  few 
hours  of  each  other  — and  were  buried  in  the  same  grave  : 

In  memory  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Waterman  and 
Mrs.  Mary  his  wife. 

She  died  December  He  died  December 

y«20  17Sl  y*2117Sl 

in  the  72  year  in  the  SO  yeoT 

of  her  age.  of  his  age. 

Our  peaceful  graves  shall  keep 
Our  bones  till  that  sweet  day, 
"We  wake  from  our  long  sleep, 
And  leave  our  beds  of  clay. 

There  is  also  a  group  of  stones  having  u])on  them  the 
name  of  Ward.  "Upon  that  of  the  one  who  last  died  is  the 
following  e|)itaph,  that  tells  us  in  "  moitrnftd  numbers," 
in  more  than  one  sense,  that  lie  was  the  last  of  his  race: 

Alas  the  last  of  all 
This  family  are  gone 
All  by  consumptive 
Sickness  were  cut  down. 

They  were  probaldy  the  descendants  of  Samuel  Ward, 
to  whom  land  was  granted  1G37. 

The  burial-ground  upon  Little  Plain  has  been  much 
r.eglected;  indeed  with  the  exception  of  fencing  it  in, 
not'iing  apparently  has  been  done  to  it  for  many  years, 
oti  vr  tiian  to  bury  the  dead  there,  and  place  over  them 
a  ^ '  ite  or  marble  monument,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
th<  day.  The  tombs  are,  some  of  them,  in  ruins,  and 
m;  ly  of  the  head-stones  are  so  sunken  in  the  groinid  as 
to   •end(}r  it  impossilde  1o  tell  to  whose  memor^;,  cr 
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when,  they  were  erected.  Some  of  them  perhaps  are 
very  old,  as  the  yard  was  probably  used  in  the  seven- 
teenth century;  but  we  must  wait  until  the  niijn'ove- 
ments^  now  contemplated,  are  etrected,  ere  we  can  read 
upon  its  monuments  the  history  of  those  who  have  there 
returned  to  dust. 

I  find  but  two  stones  dated  earlier  than  1700,  but  both 
are  in  good  preservation.  The  oldest  was  erected  to  tlie 
memory  of  Deacon  John  Leavitt,  who  dird  Novcm])er 
20th,  1691,  aged  83.  Re  was  the  first  of  the  name  who 
came  to  Hingham,  and  a  giant  of  land  was  made  lo  liim 
in  1636.  There  is  a  tradition  respecting  him,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  history,  in  the  Leavitt  family,  that 
he  was  an  indented  apprentice  in  England,  but  ran  away 
from  his  master,  and  escaped  to  this  country.  He  had  a 
son  Israel,  and  the  other  stone  was  erected  doubtless  to 
commemorate  him,  as  it  bears  tlie  name  of  Israel  Leavitt, 
who  died  Dec.  26th,  1699,  aged  48  years. t 

The  grave -yard  upon  High  street  at  Great  Plain  is  in 
remarkably  good  order,  but  is  susccptibje  of  much  im- 
provement by  the  addition  of  more  trees  and  shrul^ljery." 
It  bears  the  marks  of  greater  antiquity  thnn  any  other  in 
town;  some  of  the  graves,  which  I  presume  arc  the 
oldest,  have,  at  the  head  and  foot,  rough  Ijlocks  of  gran- 
ite, and  on  the  grave  itself  a  slab  of  the  sn.me  stone  is 
laid — a  peculiarity  that  docs  not  exist  in  either  of  the 
other  yards.  Upon  the  head-stones  inscriptions  are  en- 
graven in.  the  rudest  mnnner,  of  none  of  Avhich  can  I 
make  anything,  except  u})on  one  the  date  1689.  The 

^  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  improvements  alluded  to  have 
been  commenced,  and  much  has  already  been  done.  The  republication 
of  these  articles  for  the  Ladies'  Fair  not  havingbeen  contemplated  till 
a  late  day,  the  writer  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  the  yard,  to  pro- 
cure any  additional  information  from  the  reerected  monuments. 

t  It  was  asserted  by  a  writer  in  the  Patriot,  that  "  Israel  Leavitt 
died  in  Hingham,  December  24th,  1690."  The  grave-stone,  in  the 
ol'>(;nce  of  other  evidence,  is  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the  bare  as- 
sertion of  any  living  man;  according  to  that,  Israel  Leavitt  died  De- 
cember 2C)th,  1G99,  though  the  last  9  appears  to  be  a  0,  except  upon 
cloFe  scrutiny.  If  however  he  died  at  the  nge  of  45  years,  it  may  be 
tin.'  neither  date  (VMH)  or  1099)  is  correct,  as  according  to  Hobart's 
Di  lu^was  bapli/.ed  in  the  \c\\v  ICils.  M(»  imist  tlKM-eloic  hav(^ 
dit  .  in  U>9h,  sui)posiug  him  to  have  been  l)aptized  in  the  lirsl  year  of 
hi-  life. 
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foil  owing  are  the  inscriptions  upon  the  h  end-stones  of  a 
Hi  an  and  wife,  the  last,  the  oldest  in  the  yard  : 

,  >         Here  lyetli  Here  lyeth 

buried  y*"  body  buried  yM)ody 

of  Geori^e  of  Jane  Russell 

Russell  wife  to  Geor^^e 

.   aged  99  years  Russell  aged 

died  y''  2Gtli  "  about  83  years 

of  jNIay  died  February 
lG9-t.  23d 

This,  doubtless,  is  the  same  George  Eiissell,  to  whom 
•  land  was  granted  in  Ilin^^-liam,  in  1030,  andi  wluj,  Mr. 
Dcane  says  in  tlie  Fa.niily  Sketelies"  in  his  History  of 
Si'itnate,  houglit  in  1010,  tlic  house,  land  and  mill  now 
kiiOAvm  as  Stork! iricl go's  Mill  in  that  town,  hut  alterward 
returned  to  Ilmghaui.  Deane,  however,  supposes  that 
lie  died  before  1008,  beeauso  Ids  youngest  son  was  put 
under  guardianship  in  tlia.t  year.  He  irad  two  wives; 
the  first  came  witli  him  proliably  from  England  ;  by  her 
lie  had  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  slain  in  the 
bloody  battle  of  Eehoboth,  tlie  most  dia^trous  in  Pliilip's 
War,  being  one  of  the  company  of  eighteen  ffom  Scitu- 
ate,  of  whom  lifteen  were  killed. 

As  this  George  rvussell  died  in  1091,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-nine,  he  was  born  in  l-59o,  two  hundred  and  forty- 
six  years  ago.  He  was  a  lioy  ten  years  of  ptge  before  a 
permanent  settlement  was  made  in  Virginia ;  and  a  man 
of  twenty-hve  when  the  Pdgrims  landed  at  Plymouth; 
but  before  he  died,  flourishing  colonies  were  established 
on  the  whole  Atlantic  coast,  from  ]\Taine  to  Soutli  Caro- 
lina. During  iris  life  Qiu'on  Elizabeth  reigned  in  Eng- 
land, and  James  succeeding  her,  united  tlie  C]-owns  of 
England  and  Scotland.  His  son'  Charles  L  was  de- 
throned and  beheaded  by  his  subjects,  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well commenced  and  hnished  liis  important  mission, 
llicliard  Cromwell  held  for  a  brief  S])ace  in  his  feeble 
hands,  the  reins  of  ]iov/er,  but  made  Avay  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  monarchy  in  tlie  person  of  the  dissolute 
(diaries  11.  The  bigoted  James  IT.  succeeded  his  brother, 
and  was  driven — liy  tlie  second  revolution  in  the  same 
century — to  alidicate  the  throne  ;^when  the  Prince  and 
T  dncess  of  Orange  were  proclaimed  Kmg  and  Queen  of 
'  reat  Eritairi.  Perhaps  tliere  is  not  in  the  United 
:  iates  anolhca'  stone  that  commemorates  a  man  born  so 
'  ng  ago,  and  wiio  lived  during  so  eventful  a  period  of 
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George  Paissell  married  the  Widow  Jrunes  in  Hing-- 
liam,  ill  1639.  By  her  he  had  three  daugl iters,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  Mary,  was  married  to  John  Jacob,  in  1661. 
He  died  September  18th,  1693,  aged  63  years,  she  on 
the  2d  of  October,  1691,  aged  62  years,  and  both  were 
bnried  near  her  parents.  He  was  tlie  son  of  Nichohis 
Jacob,  an  early  settler  in  the  town.  "John -Jacob  slain 
by  the  Indians  near  his  Mher's  honse  "  in  1676,  was  the 
son  of  this  John  by  a  former  wife,  and  the  brother  of  the 
first  of  the  name  wlio  settled  in  Scituate.  Deane  mis- 
takes the  son  for  the  father. 

There  is  another  aged  stone,  the  inscription  upon 
which  is  as  follows : 

Mary  lacob  y-' 
(  .  davcher  nf  loseph 

Jacob  agrd 
S  years  G  mo 
G  (layes  dyed 
March  y^'SQ 
1094— 5-- 

and  another  to  the  memory  of  Samuel  Jo  cob,  who  died 
in  1696,  "aged  nere  2-1  years." 

Tliere  is  another  grave-^^ard  upon  Liberty  Plain,  which, 
from  the  dates  upon  the  monuments,  appears  to  have 
been  used  nearly  a  century.  One  stone  in  it  deserves 
to  be  mentioned,  both  for  the  inscription  and  the  em.ble- 
matical  embellishments.    AVe  read  upon  it  that 

Here  lies  y*"  body  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  Pratt  who  died 
October  17G1  in  y*'  101 
year  of  her  age. 
Latterly  y*^  wife  of  Lieut. 
John  Pratt.    But  formerly 
y*"  wife  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Garnett  by  him  she  had 
a  numerous  Posterity 
Running  to  y*"  5  Genera- 
tion in  November 
are  167— 

AIjovo  the  inscri])tion  is  engraven  tlie  face  of  a  female, 
surrounded  by  as  many  smaller  ones  as  the  aUotted 
S});ice  would  contain,  to  represent  the  aged  Mrs.  Pratt 
and  her  one  hundred  ajid  eighty-seven  descendants. 

And  now  that  the  existence  of  these  old  time-worn 
moi laments,  and  all  the  information  that  can  be  gath- 
erc'  respecting  tluan,  is  ]>ut  upon  record.;  the  cpiestion 
may  be  asked,  "  Cut  JJo/iu?  "  who  can  care  when  these 
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old  people  died  nnd  wlicre  tliey  were  biiried  ?  To  such 
cavillers  one  is  almost  tenipted  to  answer  with  Miss 
Sedgwick's  friend  "  I  hate  nse  ;"  for  Ave  cannot,  if  we 
M'onld,  bring  1o  tlie  test  of  ntihly  every  Auding  of  onr 
nature.  If  a  folly,  it  is  at  least  !i  fasli!Oii;d)le  one,  to  be 
proud  of  our  ancient  cburcli,  the  oldest  in  the  United 
States,  or  to  scrape  the  moss  irom  the  i'cw  nionuments 
left  us  of  those  who  built  it,  or  tliosc  wlio 

"  Ere  tlioy  framed 
The  lofty  vault  to  gather  and  roll  back 
The  sound  of  anthems;  in  the  darklins  wood 
Amidst  the  cool  and  silence,  knelt  down 
And  offered  to  the  IMighliest  solemn  thanks 
And  supplication." 

A  love  for  the  ]mst  is  not  incompatible  with  hope  for  the 
future  and  interest  in  the  present;  and  any  thing  that 
may  induce  to  increased  respect  and  regard  for  the  char- 
acters of  the  nolde  men  and  women  wlio  pitched  their 
tents  in  the  wiUlcrness,  two  centuries  ago,  can  do  no 
harm  :  had  we  had  more  ol'  it,  we  might  still  be  able  to 
stand  u})on  their  graves. 

In  Plymouth  we  should  naturally  expect  to  luul  the 
oldest  moniQuents  to  tlie  dead,  both  beca.use  it  was  the 
first  settlement,  and  because  tlie  hill  where  many  of 
the  earliest  immigrants  were  interred  is  still  a  burial 
ground;  but  ''it  excites  some  surprise,"  says  the  venera- 
ble historian  of  that  town,  that  sixty  years  should  have 
elapsed  before  a  grave-stone  was  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  Pilgrims ;  but  it  is  probably  to  be  as- 
cribed to  their  poverty  and  want  of  artists."  The  oldest 
stone  found  upon  "Bur^dnglTill"  records  the  death  of 
Edward  Gray,  Gent,  v/ho  "departed  this  life  the  last  of 
June,  1C81."  The  head-stone  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Thomas  Barnes  in.  If72,  is  then  irine  years  older  than 
the  oldest  in  Plymouth.  Probably  there  arc  very  few,  if 
any,  in  the  whole  United  States  more  ancient  than  this. 
But  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  lie  wlierc  they  were 
buried  —  the  Fatliers  of  Ilinghau],  where  are  they? 

Jjong  after  the  peoj)le  ceased  to  bury  their  dead  in  the 
old  church-3^ard,  and  within  the  memory  of  many  now 
living,  some  of  the  monuments  that  were  erected  to  the 
first  settlers,  still  remained;  many  of  them  are  said  to  be 
now  in  existence  as  the  foundation  to  tl)e  chimney  of  a 
ii.iighboring  house ; and  from,  time  to  time  during  the 

*  Mr.  John  Norton's. 
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last  century  and  a  lialf,  they  have  l)een  scattered,  proba- 
bly, in  diflerent  directions,  and  used  fgr  such  purposes  as 
their  shape  and  quality  suggested.  Within  the  last  fifty 
years  there  were  persons  in  the  connnunity  desirous  of 
their  entire  removal,  deeming  them,  perhaps,  unsiglitly 
objects  in  a  public  highway,  or  useless  rubbish  that  cum- 
bered the  ground.  But  the  older  people,  less  fastidious 
in  their  taste,  or  possessing  more  filial  piety  than  their 
children,  would  not  consent  that  this  connecting  link  be- 
tween them  and  their  ancestors  should  be  thus  rudely 
broken.  Their  wishes  and  feelings,  however,  were  dis- 
regarded, and  in  one  night  the  head-stones  were  taken 
from  the  graves  and  piled  up  in  heaps.  Since  then  they 
have  found  their  way  under  divers  corn-barns,  and  have 
been  turned  to  good  account  as  hearth-stones  and  door- 
steps. 

The  present  generation  have  finished  the  work.  The 
hill  Avhere  the  first  church  stood  is  levelled;  the  plough  has 
broken  the  rest  of  those  wlio  gathered  there  to  Avorship  ; 
men  struck  the  spack;  and  the  pick-axe  into  the  skele- 
tons of  their  own  ancestors,  and  mended  the  highways 
with  their  dust:  —  and  the  few  poor  remains  that  were 
gathered  together  were  buried  in  one  promiscuous  heap 
in  a  spot  where  tlic  living  men  liad  perilled  life  and  limb 
that  their  descendants  might  sit  in  peace  under  the 
shade  of  their  own  vine  and  their  own  fig  tree,"  v/ith 
none  to  "  molest  and  make  afraid."  If  this  deed  v^as 
necessary  to  save  six  rods  of  travel,  at  least  a  space 
should  have  been  encloscul  iu  mark  the  sjiot  where 

"  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet. slept.'' 

Struggling  with  the  hardships  necessarily  attending  their 
condition,  the  early  settlers  had  little  time  to  spare  from 
toil  to  cultivate  refinement  in  art,  manners  or  customs; 
and  perhaps  the  stern  simplicity  'of  Puritanism  forbade 
them  to  indulge  in  the  vanity  of  costly  monuments,  or  to 
soften  in  any  measure  the  dark  forbidding  aspect  of 
death  by  associating  with  it  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in 
Nature.  In  the  house  of  G.od  they  stood  surrounded  l)y 
the  graves  of  their  kindi-ed,  but  no  religious  cheerfulness 
disj)ersed  the  melancholy  gloom  of  the  church-yard,  or 
filled  it  with  proofs  of  the  care  and  abiding  afiection  of 
the  ' ' ving.    Tliey  had  no 

"Tall  birch  sii^:hing  in  lire  1)nrying-p]ace, 
Or  willow  trailing  low  its  boui^hs  to  hide 
The  gleaming  marble ; " 
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and  tlie  cinquc-foil  in  the  onrly  spring,  and  goldcn-rod 
in  autnmn,  then  perhaps,  as  now,  alone  adorned  Iheir 
graves.  The  rieh  and  poor,  llui  great  man  of  tlic  little 
village  and  the  Inurdile  ]ab<jre]",  Avere  laid  side  hy  side, 
and  the  simple  record,  npon  a  })lain  bhie  stone,  of  the 
age  and  time  of  death  of  the  qniet  sleej^er  in  tlie  earth 
beneath,  told  of  all  the  same  brief  story  that  they  lived 
and  died.  Sometimes  indeed,  the  ruder  forms  of  letters, 
or  an  ornamental  Ijorder  siuTonnding  tlie  inscri})tion 
would  seem  to  point  ont  more  than  ordinary  poverty  or 
riches;  but  the  general  sameness  of  the  language  and 
nionnments  sliow  tliat  the  aj'tihcial  distinctions  of  society 
were  forgotten  in  the  church -yard. 

L'lany  were  buried,  and  no  monuments  placed  over 
them;  aaid  on  tlm  few  simple  head-stones  of  the  earliest 
date  no  e])itaplis  a}-e  found  ;  a  rude  and  quaint  scul]:)ture 
alone  typifies  the  liO})e  of  immortality,  —  a  death's-head 
witli  v/ings,  allusive  to  tlie  happy  flight  to  other  realms 
v^lien  death  shall  liave  relea.seci  the  spirit,  or  the  final 
resurrection  of  the  body  at  a  future  day.  By  clianging 
the  grim  skull  to  a  human  frice,  the  next  generation  typi- 
fied the  transmutation  of  mortalitv  to  cliurubims  and 
seraphims ;  at  lea. st  we  slionkt  :not  cU)idu,  i  kat  such  was 
the  meaning  of  the  emblem,  were  not  a  sexual  character 
given  to  it  by  adorning  the  head,  if  to  the  memory  of  a 
male,  Avith  a  tie-Avig,  if  to  a  female,  with,  a  mob-cap ; 
leaving  it  a  question  whether  tlie  artist  intended  to  rep- 
resent angels  so  bedecked,  or  men  and*,  women  in  their 
Sunday  clothes,  with  wings  by  way  of  ornament.  Urns, 
weeping  willows,  and  rose-buds  liave  succeeded  in  their 
turn ;  but  of  late  a  purer  taste  has  neglected  all  emblems 
as  superfluous,  or  as  at  best  but  a  feeble  eflbrt  to  express 
the  inexpressible. 

Epitaphs  seem  to  have  been  in  use  here  about  a  cen- 
tury ;  ljutthe  feeling  that  slionid  give  rise  to  them  would 
"be  more  honored  in.  the  breach  than  in  the  observance" 
of  the  custom.  There  is  a  power  in.  the  spontaneous 
language  of  pure  and  deep  feeling  that  always  commands 
resjjcct;  but  when  the  sim])licity  of  natural  aflcction  is 
lost  sight  of  in  the  "wnsli  to  say  a  striking  thing,  or  to  clothe 
in  uew  words  a  self-evident  truth  written  in  all  nature, 
or  to  utter  the  precept  which  the  grave  speaks  so  plainly, 
wc  are  far  more  apt  to  smile  tlian  weep.  An  apj)eal  is 
ni;  hy  to  the  understanxHug  latlu^r  tban  to  the  heart,  and 
ah  'bel  that  doggrtd  rhyme,  bad  grammer,  or  sickly  sen- 
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sibility  are  fliir  suLjects  of  criticism,  even  in  the  church- 
yard. We  need  nothing  to  remind  us  of  the  virtues  of 
departed  friends,  or  any  other  preacher  than  their  graves, 
when  standing  over  them ;  and  a  stranger  would  forget 
the  sanctity  of  the  })hice  where  there  is  much  to  amuse. 
Moreover,  the  maxim,  "  da  'riwrtuis  nil  nisi  honitm  '!  is 
never  forgotten,  and  Vv^e  cannot  help  feehng  that  half  the 
epitaphs,  at  least,  arc  lies.  If  we  read  upon  a  grave-stone 
the  name  and  age  of  him  v/ho  moulders  beneath  it,  and 
the  time  of  dLeath,  the  lesson  that  it  teaches  is  complete, 
and  no  addition  can  be  made  that  will  not  mar  it,  except 
there  be  great  beauty  of  language,  with  an  appeal  to  the 
sympathy  of  the  living  that  iviU  be  answered.  There  are 
very  few  epitaplis  of  this  character  in  our  yards,  and  in- 
deed few  that  in  any  point  of  view  would  be  called  good  ; 
most  are  indifierent,  and  some  are  positively  ridiculous  I 
have  copied  a  portion  of  tliem,  as  they  seem  to  deserve 
a  place  in  a  description  of  our  burying-grounds.  For  ob- 
vious reasons,  tViey  are  taken  from  the  older  stones. 

Among  them  all  I  fmd  but  one  in  Latin,  the  rather 
trite  adage, 

*'  Sic  transit  i^:loria  mundi :" 

ami  but  two  or  three  from  the  Eiljle  ;  one  only  of  which 
seems  appropriate.  It  is  u})on  the  head-stone  of  a  very 
old  man : 

Our  Fathers  v/liere  are  tliey  ? 

And  the  Prophets — can  they  live  for  ever  ? 

The  following  lias  been  a  great  favorite,  as  it  is  found,  I 
think,  in  every  yard  in  town ;  the  truth  contained  in  it, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  advice  cannot  be  disputed: 

Come  think  of  me  as  3^011  pass  hy. 
As  you  are  now  so  once  was  I, 
As  I  am  now  so  you  must  be  — 
Prepare  for  Death  and  follow  me. 

The  next,  with  slight  alterations,  is  also  found  in  differ- 
ent places : 

My  loving  friends  as  you  pass  by, 

On  my  cokl  grave  pray  cast  an  eye. 

Your  Sim  like' mine  may  set  at  noon, 

Your  soul  be  called  for  very  soon  ; 

In  this  dark  place  your  couch  may  be  — 

Prepare  lor  death  and  follow  me. 

T  e  idea  is  the  same  in  both;  but  the  bokl  figure  of  a 
m.  m  sun-set  in.  the  last  far  surpasses  the  odd  succession 
01  Present,  Past,  and  Future  in  the  second  and  third  lines 
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of  the  first.  The  next  two  arc  fair  specimens  of  the  style 
laudatory  : 

'jBeneath  these  clods  here  lies  confined, 
The  man  who 's  pious,  just,  and  kind  ; 
And  as  we  trust  will  one  day  rise, 
To  shine  in  glory  in  the  skies. 

'      .  In  Faith  she  dy'd,  in  dust  she  lies, 

But  Faith  foresees  that  dust  shall  rise 
When  Jesus  calls,  wdiile  Hope  assumes,  - 
And  boasts  her  joy  amid  the  tombs. 

The  followhig  is  in  the  spirit  of  Him  \Aio  said,  Fatli- 
er,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done  ;"  but  tame  and  inex- 
pressive when  compared  with  those  simple  words  : 

Onr  sixth  dear  child  here  moulders  in  the  dust, 
But  yet  God's  mercy  may  we  not  distrust. 

This  has  at  least  the  merit  of  originality  :  ' 

Our  life  is  ever  on  the  wing. 

And  death  is  ever  nigh  ; 
The  moment  when  we  life  begin. 

We  all  begin  to  die. 

The  inscription  under  which  the  follc>wing  is  found 
does  not  mention  tlie  deatli  of  an  infant.  We  cannot 
lielp  smiling  at  the  strong  asseveration,  nnd  tlie  manner 
in  which  an  incident — so  touching  when  simply  told  — 
is  related  : 

Her  husband's  joy.  her  friends'  delight  — 
But  now^  she 's  gone. beyond  their  sight; 
And  true  it  is  when  I  do  say. 
Her  suckling  child  doth  with  her  lay. 

One  would  hardty  be  deemed  hypercritical  who  pronounc- 
ed the  next  to  be  a  superhuous  scripture  : 

This  grave  stone  as  you  see, 
Stands  here  a  monument  for  me. 
The  God  of  Nature  w^hich  spoke  at  first 
Has  turned  my  body  into  dust. 

On  the  two  following,  (found  in  difierent  yards,)  the  last 
might  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  first  : 

Death's  steps  are  swift. 
And  yet  no  noise  he  makes  ; 
His  hand  unseen. 
And  yet  most  surely  takes. 

Adieu  my  friends  and  do  not  weep  for  me, — 
I  was  abed  asleep  as  you  may  be ; 
But  Death  did  come  and  give  the  tatal  stroke, 
And  in  this  woild  I  never  more  awolsc. 

T'le  following  lines  from  an  Elegy  of  Poj  ie,  are  engraven 


upon  the  head-stone  at  the  <:';rave  of  a  ]joy  ;  it  wonld  liave 
been  more  striking  had  there  been  no  other  inscription  : 

How  loved,  how  honored  once  avails  tlice  not, 

To  whom  rehited,  or  by  whom  begot ; 

A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee, 

'T  is  all  THOU  art 't  is  all  the  PROUD  shall  be. 

This  selection  of  epita})hs,  inchiding  some  of  the  best 
and  some  of  the  worst,  is  as  fair,  and  perliaps  as  interest- 
ing as  any  that  can  be  made. 

It  has  been  my  pnrpose,  in  this  description,  to  speak 
chiefly  of  the  past;  to  describe  those  moiunnerrts  note- 
worthy for  their  age,  or  any  cii'cnmstances  connected  with 
their  history,  or  that  of  the  individuals  ^vhom  they  com- 
memorate. When  we  consider  tliat  many  of  our  people 
are  hneal  descendants  of  tlie  little  band  wlro,  tradition 
says,  gathered  round  their  }»astor,  Peter  Ilobart,  at  their 
first  landing,  imder  the  shadow  of  an  old  oak,  and  broke 
the  silence  of  the  wilderness  with  prayer,  is  it  not  sur- 
prising that  so  much  apatliy  has  existed  in  tlie  present 
generation  in  regard  to  the  only  monuments  left  iis  of 
those  pilgrims  —  then  graves  ?  The  Turk  curses  his  ene- 
my with  the  anathema,  "may  the  graves  of  your  ances- 
tors be  defded  I  "  The  half  civilized  Maliometan  could 
hardly  be  conipelled  to  do  what  we  have  voluntarily  done. 
We  can  no  longer  point  to  the  graves  of  our  progenitors 
here  ;  and  a  stranger  would  seek  in  vain  in  our  burial  places 
for  tlie  monuments  of  those  of  later  generations  whose 
memory  Vv^c  ought  to  honor.  An  almost  obliterated  in- 
scription is  the  only  memorial  to  the  three  first  clergymen, 
the  first  of  whom  is  noted  in  the  civil  History  of  his 
Times,  and  the  last  in  tlie  History  of  the  Church.  We 
have  erected  no  monument  over  the  remains  of  Gen. 
Lincoln,  beloved  for  his  private  virtues  omd  honored  for 
his  public  services  :  and  the  last  resting  place  of  Madam 
Derby  to  v/liosc  bounty  so  many  are  indebted,  is  scarcely 
known.  These  things  are  Jiot  much  to  the  credit  of  onr 
town,  but  hardly  excite  sur])rise  when  we  recollect  that 
W'/  owe  it  to  the  munificence  of  a  single  individurd  that 
the  church-yard  v/here  these  persons  were  interred  has 
ceased  to  be  private  property.  Should  this  narration, 
tedious  and  uninteresting  as  it  may  be,  conduce  to  the 
])r'  servation  of  any  of  the  few  old  monuments  that  are 
leh,  or  contrdnite  in  any  degree,  however  siiglit,  to  do 
av.  ay  with  the  ;\pathy  that  still  exists  auiong  us,  an  ol^ject 
w^  till  striving  for  will  be  accomphshed. 
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To  all  people  to  whom  these  Presents  slinll  come  Greeting  : 

Know  yee  that  I,  Joshua  Tuc]:er  of  Ilingham  in  tlie  County  of 
Suffolk  in  New  England,  yeoman,  for  and  in  Consideration  of  the 
sum  of  Ten  Shillings  per  Rod  in  currant  Money  of  Ne^v  England 
to  me  in  hand  at  I  before  the  Ensealing  and  Delivery  of  these  pres- 
ents well  and  truly  paid  by  Each  of  the  Persons  hereafter  named  to 
whom.  I  have  measured  and  set  out  several  parcells  of  Land  for  a 
Burying  place  in  ye  Southward  Corner  of  my  Lot,  which  I  lately 
purchased  of  Doctor  Hall  neer  the  Meeting  House  in  Said  Hingham  ; 
the  said  Burying-place  being  bounded  to^^■ard  the  Sonth-East  with 
the  Land  of  Samuel  Thaxter,  as  the  fence  now  Standeth,  South-west 
with  the  Common  behind  the  Meeting-house  ns  the  fence  now 
Standeth,  and  North-East  and  North-west  with  the  Residue  of  my 
Said  Lot,  the  Receipt  whereof  at  the  Rate  of  Ten  Shilling  Per  Rod, 
as  aforesaid  to  full  Satislaction  I  do  hereby  Acknowledue  and  of 
every  part  and  parcel!  tbereof  do  ck^irly  acquit  and  Discharge  Ail 
and  every  of  the  Said  Peisons  and  eacii  of  tiieir  Pleirs  forever,  by 
these  presents  have  sold  and  conkrmod  unto  all  and  each  of  the  said 
persons  hereafter  named  and  mentioned  and  to  each  of  tlieir  Heirs 
and  Assigns  forever  all  the  said  Parcells  of  Land  as  measured  and 
set  out  be  the  same  more  or  less,  marked,  inscribed,  and  bounded,  as 
in  the  Piatt  annexed  may  more  Plainly  appear;  Viz.  To  Luke 
Lincoln  the  Second  containing  one  Rod,  To  John  Fearing  senior  the 
thii-d  containing  one  Rod,  the  iifth  to  Samuel  Gill  one  half  Rod, 
To  the  heirs  of  Josiah  Loring  deceased  the  sixtlj.  being  one  half  Rod, 
the  seventh  to  the  heirs  of  Ephraim  Lane  deceased  one  half  Rod, 
the  Eighth  to  Joshua  Hersey  one  Rod,  the  Ninth  to  tbe  heirs  of 
Samuel  Plobart  deceased  one  half  Rod,  the  Tenth  to  James  Hearsey 
Jun.  one  Rod,,  the  Eleventh  to  David  Lincoln  one  Rod,  the  Twelvth 
to  James  Hearsey  Senior  one  half  Rod,  the  Thirteenth  to  James 
Lincoln  one  half  Rod,  the  Fourteenth  to  Ambrose  Low  one  Rod, 
the  Fifteenth  to  Josiah  Lane  one  Rod,  the  Sixteenth  to  Lieut. 
Thomas  Andi'ews  one  Rod,  Seventh  to  Thomas  Joy  one  Rod, 
Eighteenth  to  John  Langley  one  Rod,  the  Nineteenth  to  John  Lewis 
one  Rod,  To  Caleb  Beal  the  Twentieth  one  Rod,  the  Twenty-first  to 
John  Beal  Jun.  one  half  Rod,  the  Twenty-second  to  Nehemiah 
Lincoln  one  half  Rod,  the  Twenty-third  to  Isaac  and  Jonathan  Lane 
one  Rod,  the  Twenty-fourth  to  the  heirs  of  John  Mansfield  deceased 
oiie  half  Rod,  tlie  Twenty-fifth  to  Benjamin  Lincoln  one  Rod,  tire 
Twenty-sixth  to  the  heirs  of  Jacob  Beal  deceased  contains  one  Rod, 
—  Together  with  all  the  Estate.  Right,  Title,  Interest,  Use,  Property 
a^d  Possession  of  me  the  said  Joshua  Tucker  of  in  or  to  the  Said 
h.  j-eby  Granted  and  Bargained  Premises  and  e\'ery  part  and  ])arce]l 
tl  neof  with  all  the  I'en.ces  Members  Rights  and  priviledges  thereof 
bciongirig  or  appertaining — To  have  and  to  hold  all  the  aforesaid 
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Parcells  of  Land  containing  as  aforesaid  as  Measured  and  set  out  be 
the  same  more  or. less — numbered  inscribed  and  bounded  in  trie  Piatt 
as  aforesaid  with  all  and  Singular  tlie  Rights  profits  and  privileges 
thereto  belonging  or  appertaining  unto  all  and  Every  of  the  Persons 
as  before  Named  and  Mentioned  and  to  every  of  their  Heirs  and 
assigns  for  ever  and  I  the  Said  Joshua  Tucker  at  the  Time  of  this 
present  Grant,  Bargain  and  Sale  and  untill  the  Signing  and  Sealing 
of  these  presents  am  the  True  and  Lawful  Owner  of  the  jeaid  hereby 
granted  premises  having  in  myself  full  power,  good  right  and  lawful 
Authority  to  Sell,  Convey,  Confirm  the  same  as  aforesaid  and  I  the 
Said  Joshua  Tucker  and  my  Heirs,  Executors,  Administrators,  at  all 
times  forever  hereafter  Shall  and  will  Warrant,  Maintain,  and  De- 
fend all  the  above  granted  premises  with  all  their  Appertenances, 
unto  all  and  Each  of  the  persons  as  before  named  and  mentioned  and 
to  every  of  their  Heirs  and  Assigns  against  the  Lawful  Claims  and 
Demands  of  all  persons  whatever.  Li  witness  I  the  Said  Joshua 
Tucker  have  hereunto  set  my  Hand  and  Seal  the  Seventeenth  Day 
June,  Anno.  Domi.  171S. 

Signed  Sealed  and  Delivered 


in  presence  of  ns. 
JOHN  THAXTER, 
ELIZABETH  NORTON. 
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